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THE HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 



DR. LEWIS. 

There is a popular notion that the ill-health of our 'women 
is natural — that they are the victims of functions whose exercise 
constitutes a sort of invalidism. " The -weaker vessel" is a 
favorite phrase. 

As a prerequisite to an effective argument on the injuries 
produced by woman's dress, we must determine her normal con- 
dition. We may prove that she compresses her waist fifteen 
inches, but the popular ignorance of the organs within the waist 
will make no telling inferences. The first and indispensable 
step is to show that woman in her normal state is a healthy, 
vital being. Then we shall be prepared to measure the influence 
of her dress and other agencies. 

Among the animals about us the female is as hardy as the 
male. Among our immigrants of the rougher sort the women 
are quite as tough as the men, and work hard more days in the 
month. For thirty years, in meeting missionaries and travelers 
who have visited the peoples of Asia and Africa, the American 
Indians, and other nations and tribes not well known to us, the 
writer has persistently asked about the health of the women. 
In no ease has he been told that women are in worse health 
than men, while in more than one instance it has been stated 
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that the health of women is better, "because of various evil habits 
among men. 

That man of truth and fine manners, William Crafts, the 
fugitive slave, bade farewell to the land of the free forty years 
ago, and, settling in England, won the confidence of many Eng- 
lish merchants, in whose interest he resided twelve years in 
Dahomey, Africa, in the management of the palm-oil trade. On 
returning to America he gave us some interesting facts about 
the women of Dahomey. They are quite as large and strong as 
the men, and manage the business affairs of the country. Be- 
fore leaving Dahomey the last time, in a conversation with one 
of the king's body-guard, a stalwart Amazon, he asked what she 
thought of men as soldiers. 

" Men can't fight," she cried. " We three thousand women of 
the king's body-guard would like to meet six thousand men: 
we'd show them how to fight." 

"But," expostulated Mr. Crafts, "you should not speak of 
men in such a hateful spirit." 

" How can a decent woman speak of the contemptible wretches 
in any other way ?" was her spirited reply. 

About the size of the Dahomey women, Mr. Crafts was asked 
again and again. He assured us that he had carefully observed, 
and was confident they were quite as large as the men. 

In a long foot-journey through Ireland the writer saw thou- 
sands of barefooted young women, nearly as large and strong as 
the young men; and in different parts of Europe, in the rural 
districts, was struck with the vital proportions of the women. 
Those who have seen Indians on their marches through our 
Western wilds, declare that the women are second only to the 
ponies in the size of their loads and the distance they carry 
them. 

The reader who concludes that woman may, by nature, be 
man's equal in health and vitality, will doubt the possibility 
of her recovery from the injuries of dress and house-life. 
The writer has recently spent three summers camping in the 
mountains of California. From time to time ladies joined our 
party. Quite a number of these were delicate invalids seeking 
health. They all adopted the rough, short, mountain dress, and 
rode astride. Several of them became the most adventnrous and 
enduring members of our large company. As an illustration, 
Miss M., from New York, a wealthy and highly accomplished 
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lady of twenty-six years, may be mentioned. We gladly wel- 
comed her, though we feared her health might detain the party. 
Her first week amused us. She was certain that, with the removal 
of her corset, she would " fall to pieces," and she could never, 
never ride astride, because it was "so awful," and she was sure 
the peculiar position would make her troubles worse. On leav- 
ing us she said : " I have spent five months in the saddle. When 
I came I was in wretched health. Now I am as free from pains 
and weaknesses as these squaws." Such miracles were common 
in our camp-life. 

The Boston Normal School for Physical Education trained 
and graduated 421 teachers of the new School of Gymnastics. 
The graduates were about equally divided between the sexes. A 
considerable proportion of the women were school-teachers in 
broken health, seeking in the new profession a better means of 
living. The average health of the women was, in the beginning, 
lower than that of the men. But, with the removal of the corset 
and the long, heavy skirts, and the use of those exercises which 
a short and very loose dress renders easy, a remarkable change 
ensued. In every one of the ten classes of graduates, the best 
gymnast was a woman. In each class there were from two to six 
women superior to all the men. In exhibiting the graduating 
classes from year to year on the platform of Tremont Temple, 
women were uniformly placed in the more conspicuous situations, 
not because they were women, but because they were the finer 
performers. Dr. Walter Channing, who was one of the pro- 
fessors in this normal school, often spoke with great enthusiasm 
of the superiority of the women. 

A convincing experiment was made upon a large number of 
girls at Lexington, Mass. A school for young ladies was an- 
nounced and large buildings prepared. During four years of 
personal management by the founder of the school, nearly three 
hundred young women were subjected to a new and peculiar regi- 
men, to determine the possibility of improving their bodies during 
their school-life, as the bodies of young men are improved in some 
of the German universities. An exceptionally full curriculum of 
studies was adopted, and a large corps of teachers, including 
such distinguished names as Theodore D. Weld, Catharine 
Beecher, and Zerdahelyi, labored with enthusiasm in the brain- 
work. The pupils were pressed harder, probably, than in any 
other school in New England. The girls averaged about seven- 
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teen years of age, and came from all parts of the country, includ- 
ing California, Central America, and the "West Indies. They were 
largely from wealthy families — delicate girls, unable to bear the 
artificial life of fashionable seminaries, and were drawn to the 
Lexington school by its fame for body-training. The constant 
dress of the pupils, like that of the Normal School, was short and 
loose, leaving the girls as much liberty as boys have in their gym- 
nasium dresses. The results of the physical training at Lexing- 
ton are well known. 

On entering the school, pupils were measured about the chest, 
under the arms, about the waist, the arm, and the fore-arm. The 
average gain for eight months about the chest was 2£ inches ; 
waist, 5 inches ; arm, 1£ inches ; fore-arm, about 1 inch. The 
work was so hard that, with all this remarkable development, the 
weight of the pupil was often lessened. Of course, the girls came 
with injunctions from mothers not to climb stairs, and with let- 
ters from family physicians urging moderation in gymnastics, 
and prescribing the horizontal position a number of days each 
month. With the corsets and long skirts in which they came, 
these injunctions and cautions were not unwise ; but, with the 
change of dress, became absurd. 

And now, with a full knowledge of all the facts familiar to 
hundreds of grateful parents, the writer affirms that, giving little 
or no attention to periodicity, the girls worked through the en- 
tire month in those extreme stridings and other vigorous exer- 
cises of the legs and hips, contrived to counteract the evil effects 
of the long, imprisoning skirts, and that in the four years not 
only was no harm done by this constant and dreadful violation of 
Dr. Edward Clarke's counsels, but that in no instance did a pupil 
fail to improve in health. The results may be described as fol- 
lows : pupils came with dread of stairs, with backache, palpita- 
tion, and other sufferings which may not be named here, and in 
a few months could do the full and hard gymnastic work of the 
school, dance three evenings a week, go upstairs without symp- 
toms, and walk five to ten miles on Saturday without incon- 
venience. A common exclamation among the pupils was this : 
" What a slave I was ! Everything was toil and suffering. I have 
now just begun to live ! " And all this happy change came of 
abandonment of corsets, the adoption of a simple, physiological 
dress, with the exercise which this change in dress renders easy. 
The change in health and capacity often seemed magical. If this 
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paper were designed for the eyes of medical men only, certain 
facts might be given which wonld surprise them, and leave no 
doubt that we have utterly failed to comprehend the mischief 
done to the growing form by the present modes of dress. 

The reader may think that camp-life in the mountains of Cal- 
ifornia, a course of training in the Normal School for Physical 
Education, or four years' drill in the school at Lexington, will 
account for happy changes without any change in dress. We 
saw many ladies in the mountains seeking health in long skirts 
and corsets, and their health improved, but the physiologist will 
assure us that the improvement could not be muscular and radi- 
cal. As to exercise in the gymnasium, the observation of thirty 
years in ladies' seminaries leads to the conviction that girls in 
corsets seriously endanger their welfare when they try to exer- 
cise beyond gentle walking and dancing. All attempts at free 
arm or leg work must prove mischievous. For many years we 
have cautioned corseted women against the gymnasium, and 
have seriously urged easy-chairs and lounges. The advice given 
by Dr. Edward Clarke, and repeated by thousands of doctors to 
their lady patients, to lie down as much as possible, and period- 
ically spend a week in bed, is, if a corset be worn, not only wise 
and merciful, but indispensable. To ladies who declare that 
they cannot abandon their corsets, the writer uniformly gives the 
same advice. 

The errors in woman's dress are : 

1st. The corset, which reduces the waist from three to fifteen 
inches, and pushes the organs within, downward. 

2d. Unequal distribution. "While her chest and hips are 
often overloaded, her arms and legs are so thinly clad that their 
imperfect circulation compels congestion of the trunk and head. 

3d. Long, heavy skirts, which drag upon the body, and im- 
pede the movements of the legs. 

4th. Tight shoes, which arrest circulation, and make walking 
difficult. High heels, which increase the difficulties in walking, 
and so change the centre of gravity in the body as to produce 
dislocations in the pelvic viscera. 

Lack of space forbids details under each of these heads, so 
we speak mostly of the corset, by far the greatest evil. 

Do women practice tight-lacing? Since beginning this 
paper, we have asked this question of more than a score of 
ladies. The answer is "No." One lady, whose waist has been 
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reduced more than eight inches, declares that she has heard 
about this lacing all her life, but has never seen it. She adds : 
" I wear a corset, though, from my immense size (nineteen inches), 
you would hardly think it. And I fancy that ladies generally 
manage about as I do ; they wear a corset to keep their clothes in 
shape, but it hardly touches them." In forty years' professional 
experience with the wearers of corsets, we cannot now recall a 
single confession, even from those who had reduced their waists 
from ten to fifteen inches. One can write freely on this subject, 
with no fear of hurting the feelings of lacing women, for no one 
of them will imagine herself guilty ; and one can speak as dis- 
paragingly as he pleases of diminutive figures, for the smallest 
woman regards herself as " perfectly immense." 

We have talked with several corset-makers, and sum up their 
testimony as follows : Fashionable ladies, and thousands who 
imitate them, purchase corsets which are from three to ten inches 
smaller than their waists, and then lace them so as to reduce 
their waists from two to eight inches. More than one corset- 
maker has placed the averages higher than these figures. 

Many inquiries have been made of those artists who make 
a special study of the female figure. Their testimony is stronger 
than that of the corset-makers. One artist, who is a recognized 
authority in this department, has assured us that in painting 
portraits of women, no good artist will paint the laced figure. 
The subject must hide with drapery what the artist regards as 
a hideous deformity. An eminent artist, with a good eye and 
thorough knowledge of proportion in the female figure, per- 
mitted the writer to sit by his side on a thoroughfare when ladies 
were out in force, and expressed his opinion about their waists. 

" That one is reduced six inches ; that one ten inches ; that 
young lady five ; that one twelve ; that large woman has reduced 
her waist fully fifteen inches." " What proportion of these ladies 
would you paint in their corsets t" he was asked. " I have not 
seen one that I would paint without asking her to cover her 
deformity." 

If any one will devote an hour to a study of the female fig- 
ure as seen in classic art, and will then give another hour to 
street observations during the fashionable promenade, with an 
aching heart he will go over to the ranks of the discouraged. 
He cannot forget that these are to be the mothers of our next 
generation. 
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Many physicians engaged in general practice have been 
asked what proportion of their practice comes of displacement 
of the pelvic viscera. Their average testimony is that more than 
half of their professional business comes of this one malady. 

A letter just received from the most able specialist in the 
treatment of diseases of women known to the writer (a professor 
in a prominent medical college) contains the following language : 
" I am sure, without being able to demonstrate it, that ninety per 
cent, of the so-called female weaknesses have their origin in cor- 
sets and heavy skirts. They not only depress the pelvic organs 
by their pressure and weight, but weaken all of their normal 
efforts." A number of experienced practitioners in this depart- 
ment of medicine, hearing of the preparation of this paper, have 
written letters expressing the same decided opinion. 

But may not a corset be worn so loose as to do no 
harm? If by a corset, a machine with steel, whalebones, or 
other stiffenings be meant, the answer is "No!" The corset 
is hard and stiff, while that portion of the body which it 
surrounds is particularly soft and flexible. If the wearer 
could always stand erect, with the corset so loose as not to 
touch her, no harm would be done. But she must sometimes 
sit, when the parts under the corset are greatly enlarged. 
Bending forward, as in sewing or reading, she leans against 
the upper ends of the whalebones, and then the pressure 
against the upper ends is returned against the abdomen at the 
lower end. If the wearer will put her hand under the lower end 
of her corset while she leans forward against the upper end, she 
will be surprised at the pressure. This pressure upon the abdo- 
men, during all the long hours of sitting, does serious mischief. 
In one word, it may be added that, with every bending of the 
body, even the very loose corset is brought in contact with yield- 
ing parts. The floating ribs, that masterpiece of the human 
mechanism, and those soft parts of the person covered by the 
corset, cannot perform the undulating and vital movements inci- 
dent to respiration and digestion, even under a very loose corset. 
Then what must we say of a corset which is not loose ? 

The corset does more than squeeze the waist. After forcing 
a considerable part of what belongs within the waist downward 
into a lower part of the abdomen, to prevent an unseemly pro 
tuberance the corset is so contrived as to spread over all that 
lower part, force it down, and, with a firm layer of steel or 
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whalebone, hold it there. This presses the abdominal viscera 
down upon the organs in the pelvis. Then, to end this tragedy 
with a farce, people put on serious faces, and. wonder why women 
suffer from prolapsus uteri. 

A numerous and busy class of medical specialists are devoted 
to the treatment of malpositions of the organs in the lower part 
of woman's abdomen. These malpositions are, directly and indi- 
rectly, the source of a large part of her ill-health and sufferings. 
Is it unreasonable to say that a pressure about the middle of 
the body, which reduces the waist from three to fifteen inches, 
must push what is within the waist downward, and must inevit- 
ably produce those malpositions of the organs at the bottom? 
Can a sane woman imagine any other result ? 

A girl who has indulged in tight lacing should not marry. 
She may be a very devoted wife, but her husband will secretly 
regret his marriage. Physicians of experience know what is 
meant, while thousands of husbands will not only know, but 
deeply feel the meaning of this hint. 

Recalling Mr. Crafts's testimony touching the size of the Da- 
homey women, one is led to say that these microscopic girls that 
swarm about our schools and chatter in our streets are the curi- 
osities of what we call " high civilization." They are found only 
among the lacing peoples. Wherever women give free play to 
their lungs and stomachs, they grow as large, or nearly as large, 
as men. 

This "high civilization" is curious. Its avowed aim is a 
nobler manhood and womanhood. But, while we are so proud 
of our telegraphs and railroads and grand inventions and mag- 
nificent improvements and large corn crops, that we run our 
printing-presses all night to proclaim our glory to the rising sun, 
our doetors, standing in the midst of a nation of men sucking 
tobacco, caution a nation of corseted women to go slow and lie 
flat on their backs three months every year. 

Dio Lewis. 



MES. STANTON. 



Aside from our variable climate and the excitement of a 
young civilization affecting men and women alike, aside from 
improper dress, diet, and general habits of life, there are many 
social customs and restrictions which are detrimental to the 
health of American women. 
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Girls suffer the disadvantages, from ignorance in parents and 
teachers, that boys do, in addition to numberless deprivations 
inflicted on them alone. There are rules of conduct that hold 
them in a condition of neutrality, destroying, in time, all self- 
reliance and making them afraid alike of a thunder-storm and a 
mouse. When courage in woman proves useful to the public 
weal, we hail it with approval ; but, to mould our daughters into 
the popular idea of what is "ladylike," we educate all bravery 
out of them. Sitting on a piazza one day, watching a ghi and 
boy at play, their father remarked : " I am trying the experiment 
of educating my son and daughter alike, to see if it is possible 
to make them equally self-reliant." Turning, he saw them 
climbing a tree, and cried out, "My daughter, do not go any 
higher." " "Why not ? " said she, " Bob goes to the top ; I have 
two legs as well as he," and on she went. I promptly called his 
attention to the effect of such remarks, and added, " Fortun- 
ately your daughter's confidence in herself is stronger than her 
reverence for your authority, and she takes her rights." The 
school-girls in our cities seldom have play-grounds or gymna- 
siums ; their exercise consists in filing, two by two, down some 
fashionable street, duly instructed to neither talk nor laugh 
loud, and to move as if to the music of the dead march. A girl's 
impulses seem to be ever in conflict with custom, and if she 
chance to have some perception of first principles, and debates 
any of these primal rights, she is silenced with the reply that 
such are the customs of society, and she must submit or be ostra- 
cized. " Qui de nous osera changer une loi que le temps a consacreef 
¥ a-t-il Hen de plus respectable qu'un ancien abus f La raison est 
plus ancienne, reprit Zadig." 

At an early age we present our pale girl with a needle. When 
we consider the position necessary to sewing, can we wonder that 
she grows paler ? Let us base our social customs on the truth 
that for many years our children are mere animals. Do not sad- 
dle and bridle your colt too young, or you will ruin your horse. 
Then, too, our girls make their d&mt in society too early, often 
at the age of sixteen entering upon a round of social gayeties. 
When we think what this young life must sustain, the delicacy 
of American women should cause no surprise : 1st, the girl must 
rally under a great physical change ; 2d, she must stand well 
in school; 3d, she must assume some care of her own ward- 
robe; 4th, she must obey the behests of society. Compare this 
with the school-days of boys, — study and play, nothing more. 
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Even in the laboring classes, where some work devolves on boys, 
it is always of a healthful nature : chopping wood, making gar- 
dens, or running of errands. So unequal are the requisitions made 
on the sexes outside the school-room, that one of two conclu- 
sions is inevitable, — either boys are shamefully lazy or girls are 
cruelly overworked. Prom fourteen to twenty-five is the allot- 
ted age for study. You can swallow whole and digest a Greek 
verb at fifteen, but, even after the most complete mastication, it 
gives you a mental dyspepsia at forty. Hence the importance 
of concentrating into the years of impressible memory all of 
intellectual development that is compatible with the highest 
physical health. I plead for the heroic in study and play and 
for the freedom of youth as long as possible. It is not a stoic's 
life I demand ; but a waltz at the dancing-school, with a boy of 
her own age, is far better for a girl of sixteen than the flattery 
of a society man, of double her years, at some fashionable soirSe. 
A game of billiards gives more benefit and pleasure than the 
most exquisite piece of fancy work; a canter on horseback 
is more desirable, for pale cheeks and cloudy brains, than an 
anxious hour over a cook-stove. To the declaimers against ill- 
health our American girls would do well to say, — We will take 
care of the higher education if you will let the cook-stove and 
needle take care of themselves. 

Girlhood passes into womanhood, marriage soon follows. 
Immediately competition for social position is felt. This phase 
of life is peculiar to America, for every one wants to get 
a round higher on the ladder. This social competition falls 
mainly upon women; theirs the duty to turn to best account 
small incomes, by dexterity to make something of nothing. It 
needs the head of a diplomat to get hold of any money, and 
the wisdom of a commissary-general to dispose of it to the best 
advantage. Then, with all this responsibility, our women are 
mere dependents. In France, married women are saved this 
humiliation. In the upper classes every father must give his 
daughter a dowry at her marriage, and in Austria there exists 
a society for the purpose of conferring dowries on poor mar- 
riageable girls. In the laboring classes, the women are either in 
business with their husbands, or carry on some separate trade of 
their own. Household work is the profession without recom- 
pense,— the contract made for all time. To go through weary 
days, doing with all thy might what thy hand findcth to do, and 
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at the end have nothing that you can call your own, is a sting to 
the spirit, a rasp to the nerves that will soon brush away the 
bloom from the rosiest cheek. 

So far I have spoken of the life of ordinary women, — of the 
majority. The struggle others have made to secure education 
and position, and the humiliations they have endured, have been 
sufficiently trying to undermine the health of the strongest. No 
one is wholly insensible, however regardless of the customs of 
the world about them, however self -centered, however exalted by 
enthusiasm. To endure ridicule stings the spirit and reacts upon 
the body ; to meet opposition wounds the pride and impairs the 
health ; to suffer abuse and scandal wearies the heart and bows 
the head; to surmount obstacles exhausts the reserve energies of 
mind and body. A woman of ambition feels herself alone, and 
by sheer pride is pricked on to endeavors beyond her strength. 
If, in her struggles, her health breaks, she is called, by those who 
forget the hinderances they placed in her way, " a victim of higher 
education." Not a woman who has found an occupation outside 
of domestic life has escaped injustice, however small, done her 
simply because of her sex. The indignity may be a social slight, 
or it may be the closing of some medical society against a Mary 
Putnam-Jacobi. 

But you object, and justly too, that there is a large class of 
women who were healthy in childhood, and have suffered from 
neither household drudgery nor injustice in the outside world, 
and yet who are confirmed invalids. This may be explained by 
the remark of Madame de Sevign6, that the ill-health of women 
is due to the fact that they are too constantly in contact with 
chairs. 

Next to freedom of locomotion and individual independence 
as elements of health, comes the necessity of remunerative em- 
ployment and pleasant mental occupation. Woman is now in 
the transition period from the old to the new, and is struggling 
to serve a higher purpose in life than she has heretofore known. 
All girls are not satisfied with the amusements society has to 
offer, nor all women with the position of wives, mothers, and 
housekeepers ; and -it is the want of congenial employment that 
makes the lives of women so vacant and their health so uncer- 
tain. The love of accumulation is as strong in women as in 
men. It is a great satisfaction to know that one has acquired 
the skill to make a livelihood; has the power to shape con- 
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ditions; is free to gratify tastes; to clioose surroundings; to 
enjoy a little of that individual sacredness that comes from 
a personal bank account. Statistics show that girls taking a 
college course are more healthy than those who lead listless lives 
in society ; that women who do business are far more vigorous 
than those who are mere household dependents. Can any one 
doubt that women have real ambition, after seeing the strength 
of the religious orders of sisterhoods ? 

The cream of Catholic France is in its convents. Most of the 
sisters enter between eighteen and twenty-five. The women 
I have seen in these convents are healthy and happy, and that 
in spite of a most rigorous and exacting life. Among the sis- 
ters with whom I am acquainted — having spent three months 
in a convent — I see women with rosy cheeks and strong mus- 
cles. They rise every morning at four o'clock and remain until 
six, on their knees, praying in the chapel. Their days are filled 
with useful work in the care and instruction of a school of poor 
orphans under their charge, and in attending to the demands of 
boarders. Yet with all their labors they are happy, because they 
are respected and healthy, and because they are fulfilling the 
mission of their choice. I know several cases of wealthy young 
girls going from convent to convent, in France, to find the order 
that responded to their tastes. These girls had ambition, and 
they found in this old civilization an institution that would give 
them the right hand of fellowship and offer them an opportu- 
nity for the attainment of honors. By the Catholic world these 
women are not told that they are out of their spheres ; they are 
not dubbed " sour old maids"; and those who become acquainted 
with them will find they have perfect satisfaction in the lives 
they have chosen. 

But the honor the Church accords woman in one direction it 
denies her in many others. The religious ideas taught in our 
pulpits in regard to women are depressing in their influence on 
her, and give man authority for all kinds of tyranny and injust- 
ice. At the great Pan-Presbyterian Council in Philadelphia, two 
years ago, some one suggested that the position of woman in 
the Church should be considered, that some new dignity and 
honor might be accorded her. The proposition was received 
with derision and treated with as much contempt as if it 
had been proposed to make elders and deacons of monkeys. 
Women were recently refused admission to the Medical Society 
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of Massachusetts, on the ground that it was not the intention 
of God that women should practice medicine. Not long ago, 
two clergymen in Canada warned their congregations against 
patronizing two women who had established themselves in the 
vicinity as dentists, on the ground that such occupations are 
opposed to the scriptural idea of the sphere of woman. The suf- 
ferings of women in child-bearing, the result of false habits of 
life, are attributed to the curse pronounced on Eve, which is 
supposed to be irrevocable. So fully are the most bigoted and 
ignorant women convinced that this is Heaven's decree, that 
physicians find difficulty in persuading them to mitigate their 
sufferings by taking chloroform. What a perversion of the relig- 
ious element in our natures, thus to mar the natural joy of 
maternity and fill young women with painful apprehensions at 
a time when, of all others, life to them should be filled with 
bright anticipations.* Thus the will of God and the teachings 
of the Bible are misinterpreted to degrade woman, and the direct 
effect is to destroy her self-respect and impair her physical and 
mental well-being. 

Again, the antagonism of the sexes is another fruitful cause 
of the ill-health of women. In Fenelon's " Dialogues of the 
Dead," Charles V. begins a conversation with Francis I., of 
France, thus : " Maintenant que totites nos affaires sontfinies, nous 
tie ferions pas mal de nous iclaircir sur les deplaisirs que nous nous 
sommes donnh Vun a, Vautre." I can well imagine a conversation 
opening in like manner between the male and female angels. 
As public thought just now seems to be drifting toward the 
consideration of sex, after granting all the differences necessary 
on which to base any argument, I claim that, because of these 
very differences, constant association in every sphere of life is 
important for the best development of boys and girls. In their 
games, boys rouse girls to activity ; in their studies, girls stimu- 
late boys to diligence, and once on the same plane they rise 
together into higher realms of thought than either alone can 
ever reach. It is a false philosophy which leads many to sup- 
pose that the errors into which young men and women sometimes 
•fall, in the present artificial relations of our social life, would be 

* The celebrated Dr. Depaul, Professor of Obstetrics at the Paris Medical 
School, refuses, on biblical grounds, to give chloroform at his climques 
<V accouchement or in his private practice. I have this fact from one of his col- 
leagues in the Medical School. 
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increased if they were educated together in greater freedom. 
On the contrary, one-half the foolish dreams of each would be 
dispelled if they met every day on the play-ground and in the 
recitation-room: abetter knowledge of their true relations would 
thus be acquired. There is a subtle magnetism, peculiar to each, 
as necessary to the harmony and perfection of society as the pos- 
itive and negative attractions, the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, to the order and stability of the material world. Hence 
the health of both sexes would be vastly benefited, and their 
intellectual faculties invigorated, by a more rational intercourse 
and a better understanding of the natural characteristics of each 
other. More misery comes from the antagonism between man 
and woman than from all other causes put together, for each 
starts in Life worshiping an ideal being who has no existence in 
this world. Disappointments in love affect the health of women 
to no small degree, for love and religion are the only legitimate 
occupations vouchsafed to those of wealth and position. The 
distractions of business, politics, and out-door amusements, which 
help to fill up a man's life and change the current of his 
thoughts, are all denied to this class of women. 

But, to inveigh against existing social customs and suggest 
no remedy is to be a hopeless iconoclast. The earnest thought 
of our century must turn itself to the need of cooperation in 
domestic life. In former times each man was his own shoe- 
maker, tailor, bow and arrow manufacturer, and huntsman. In 
this chaos of unsystematized work was pronounced that " open 
sesame " to hidden wealth — division of labor. Men then began 
to have professions and satisfy their ambitions. Now, is it not 
as idle to expect women to perform well all the varied branches of 
domestic life, as to expect a man to be at once bookkeeper, sales- 
man, buyer, and overseer ? Such a man would remain in all his 
callings an apprentice ; and is woman more than that in domes- 
tie life to-day? Most of the departments in household economy 
demand different, if not incompatible, orders of mind, and if 
their management is forced upon one person there is no oppor- 
tunity for the play of ambition or individual taste. As things 
are, each woman must pef orm some fifty distinct duties, forty- 
nine of which are distasteful, and yet each of the forty-nine is 
congenial to some other woman. The remark of Frederick the 
Great, that the burdens of the world rested upon himself, jack- 
asses, and columns, would have been truer if he had substituted 
for himself the women in the generality of our homes. 
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As a large part of the wealth of the world is distributed by 
women, it behooves, us to modify the evils in our present system, 
and adopt methods suited to the higher wants of humanity. We 
must insist that in domestic matters the woman be primary and 
the external conditions secondary ; that customs, however old 
and well established, must yield to her best interests,^- to her 
health and happiness, — and not dwarf her to suit the demands 
of popular prejudice. Godin's magnificent palace at Guise, 
France, where eight hundred laborers are well housed, fed, and 
clothed, and where, with all the appliances for education and 
amusement, everything is obtained at less cost than in their 
former comfortless homes, is the bright dream for women in the 
future. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 



DB. CHADWICK. 

The woman herein to be considered is one whose ancestors 
were of good English stock, and came to New England at least 
two or three generations back. The fact that she now presents 
a type — both mental and physical — which differs widely from 
her contemporary of like descent, whether resident in England 
or any one of its other colonies, shows that she has become, to a 
great extent, naturalized. Her essential characteristics are too 
well known to require description. The absence of hereditary 
social distinctions, the relations of society, and woman's novel 
position therein, account in great measure for this divergence 
from the ancestral type, but they do not come within the scope 
of these remarks. 

It is my purpose to discuss briefly the relative importance of 
several of the most prevalent and potent causes of ill-health in 
women, which have been recognized as existing in this country, 
to wit: (1) education; (2) climate; (3) food and drink; and 
finally, (4) to consider the effect of this change of type upon her 
fertility. 

(1) A furious onslaught was made about ten years ago 
upon the prevailing methods of educating girls in this country, 
on the assumption that a rest from all continuous mental 
labor, for one week out of every four, was essential to the 
proper performance of their peculiar physiological function, 
and to the preservation of their general health. Men even so 
high in authority as the late Dr. Edward H. Clarke misled the 
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public by attributing to this function purposes which do not be- 
long to it. That writer asserted that both sexes alike had certain 
organs of elimination, such as the bowels, kidneys, lungs, and 
skin, but that to woman was assigned the exclusive management 
of another process of elimination, — the menstrual function,. — by 
the imperfect operation of which poisonous ingredients were re- 
tained in the blood, and the system was depraved. This theory 
was formerly entertained ; but it has long since been demonstrated 
that no excrementitious elements are contained in the monthly 
discharge, which consists solely of blood and the detritus of a 
few epithelial and mucous cells. All the baneful effects supposed 
to be produced in the female system by this cause consequently 
fall to the ground. It is likewise untrue that the human system 
is inadequate to allow two functions to go on healthily at the 
same time. The brain, the kidneys, the stomach, and other organs 
are known to be generally in active operation at the same time 
without exhausting the vital powers. A woman is endowed by 
nature with additional vigor to meet the requirements of an 
additional function. There would consequently be no reason 
from analogy for believing that an ordinary amount of brain- 
work could not be done during what is popularly called the 
activity of the menstrual process. 

In order to present clearly to the non-professional mind the 
nature of the sexual function in woman, and the extent of 
its demand upon the constitution, it may be divided into 
two processes, or groups of processes — the local and the 
systemic. The local processes consist in the ripening of the 
ovule in the ovary, and the growth of the mucous mem- 
brane in the uterus. The occurrence of menstruation does 
not indicate the supervention of activity in these organs, 
but precisely the reverse ; it indicates the termination of 
these functions, — in the ovary by the escape of the fully ripe 
ovule, in the uterus by the death and discharge of the mem- 
brane, which had been forming since the previous monthly 
epoch, to become a nidus for the ovule in case of fecundation, 
whereby its nutrition and growth might be insured. These 
two processes are going on in the interval between the men- 
strual epochs. Unlike the other functions of the body, they con- 
tribute in no way to its life, but have for their respective ends 
the generation and nutrition of the offspring during its pre- 
natal existence ; their disordered action consequently has no 
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direct effect upon the system, except in so far as the latter 
may provide for an inadequate or excessive outlet for the dis- 
charge of the surplus blood-supply. This brings us to a con- 
sideration of the process designated as systemic, which is the 
manufacture, in the organism at large, of blood in excess of that 
required to carry on the other vital processes of the individual, 
to supply nutriment to the ovule in case of fecundation. When 
this surplus amount of the nutritive fluid is not needed, it is 
simply expelled from the body. 

This exposition assigns a less important r61e to this function 
in its effect upon the individual than that generally accepted ; 
yet, I believe this to be true of races whose physical, mental, 
and emotional natures are developed in their true relations. 
Unfortunately, the tendency of civilization is to dwarf the phys- 
ical development, and to stimulate the mental and emotional 
powers to such an extent that functions which were designed 
to operate without disturbance have come to be attended by 
pain and obscure effects upon remote parts of the body. With 
regard to woman's peculiar function, the completion of the local 
processes, with the coincident rush of blood to escape from the 
body through the special organs, is now not uncommonly at- 
tended by local pain, or by the derangement of other functions, 
owing to the abnormal acuteness of the sensory faculties. The 
first aim of any system of education should, therefore, be to 
keep this part of woman's capacity in proper subordination. 
The resulting immunity from pain, from such a course of edu- 
cation, will apply to all the operations of the system, but 
especially to the sexual functions, because they are more inti- 
mately associated with the emotions than are other functions. 
There is no reason to believe that the training of the reasoning 
powers has any effect in developing the emotions, but quite the 
reverse. 

One peculiarity of the human mind gives great weight to this 
view, — its inability to take cognizance of more than one mental 
operation or sensation at a time. If the consciousness can be 
continuously occupied by the process of reasoning, the sensations 
that are created by the operation of the vital processes going on 
in the body will pass unheeded. The aim of our schools for 
girls should, therefore, be in a direction already adopted for 
boys, which is the reverse of that urged by the would-be reform- 
ers. Care should be taken that the brain be not stimulated 
vol. cxxxv. — no. 313. 37 
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to overactivity, for the inordinate exercise of one function, 
whether it be of the brain, the stomach, or any other organ, 
cannot take place without drawing too largely upon the reser- 
voirs of vital energy to leave enough for the proper activity of 
the other functions. As the processes included in menstruation 
— ovulation, nidation, and blood-production — are constantly 
going on in the system, remission of mental or physical exercise, 
during any special week in each month, will have no more effect 
in reserving of energy for the benefit of the other functions 
than rest during any other week. On the other hand,, it is 
certainly wise that there should be special supervision over the 
general health of girls during the year when the sexual function 
is being established, in order that repose may be enjoined should 
it become evident that the vital energy is inadequate to carry on 
a new process while the others are going on in their previous 
vigorous activity. 

Thus far only mental training has been considered, but the 
physical powers need development as well. Girls should have 
hours when they are expected to run, jump, swing, play ball 
and engage in other active games, to shout and laugh, for by 
all such exercise the muscles are developed and strengthened, 
the blood is made to circulate freely, and the lungs are fully 
inflated, so that a full supply of oxygen is obtained, and the 
effete carbonic acid expelled. 

How are these principles to be applied to secure better health 
for our girls and women ? In place of directing their efforts 
promiscuously to the study of music and drawing, to the acquisi- 
tion of a smattering of several foreign languages, of history and 
of poetry; in place of allowing or even encouraging them to 
make playthings of the natural affections by indulging in indis- 
criminate flirtations ; in place of taking them from all serious 
studies or pursuits at the age of seventeen, and tossing them into 
the vortex of society life, where their ambition shall be to excel 
in dancing or to attract the largest circle of admirers, with the 
sole ulterior object of securing a husband ; in place of all these 
practices, which tend to develop the emotions only, let us subject 
their minds, from the earliest childhood to full womanhood, to a 
systematic course of physical and mental exercise ; let us store 
their minds with useful information; let us disclose to them 
the entrancing interest of nature and nature's laws ; and finally, 
let us open, as an end and motive for their efforts, the same 
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fields of labor, with the prospects of reward, as are now open for 
men. When we have done all this, we shall have made a real 
advance toward securing for them the greatest boon in this life 
— a healthy mind in a healthy body. Very few facts have been 
as yet collated to illustrate the effect of such a system of edu- 
cation as is here sketched, but these few, so far as they go, con- 
firm our a priori considerations. 

The girls in this country who follow their studies so assid- 
uously during their early years as to acquire a fondness and 
capacity for study, and are, in consequence, allowed to enter the 
colleges which offer them opportunities for higher education, 
such as Michigan University, Mount Holyoke Seminary, Ober- 
lin, Vassar, and Antioch Colleges (whether these institutions 
are devoted exclusively to women, or educate the youth of both 
sexes alike), have been shown by trustworthy statistics to suffer 
less from ill-health than other girls, as a result of their mental 
training and physical discipline. 

(2) The climate is chiefly characterized by its dryness, the 
intense heat of summer and cold of winter, and the extreme and 
sudden variations of temperature at all seasons. 

The absence of moisture in our atmosphere is undoubtedly 
the cause of its extremely stimulating quality, whereby we are 
all impelled to the expenditure of energy in all directions. 
While this leads to a modification in our physique, and exposes 
us to premature exhaustion of the nerve-forces, it must have 
more than its compensation in saving us from many sources of 
ill-health to which nations under other climatic influences are 
subject. A comparison of the English life insurance tables with 
our own proves this statement by making evident the fact that 
the chances of life for men are, on the whole, better in this 
country than in England. I see no reason to doubt that the 
same fact would be true of women, were like comparative 
statistics available. 

The cold of our winter probably has less direct effect, owing 
to the prevailing dryness of the climate, than might be presup- 
posed. Indirectly, however, it enforces habits of life which are 
peculiarly baneful to the female sex. I refer, more especially, to 
the confinement of our women, whose duties are chiefly domestic, 
to the house, and, among the rural population, often to one room. 
The extreme cold necessitates artificial heating, which, among 
the upper classes, is usually effected by furnaces in the cellar, 
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■whence superheated air is distributed throughout the house ; the 
rooms are too often overheated, and liable to be filled with the 
products of combustion. Among the lower and middle classes 
in the country the women often pass two or three months of 
winter in a single room, heated by an iron stove. No provision 
is made for the admission of fresh air to the room, and the wife's 
or daughter's duties and inclinations rarely lead her to seek it 
out of doors. In this room she cooks, and washes, and scrubs, 
breathing the same heated air over and over again, which is too 
often loaded with carbonic acid from the stove, and with noxious 
vapors from the sink, and, worse still, from the untrapped drain- 
pipe. Her lungs are rarely stimulated to full expansion by the 
fresh, cold air which is circulating about the house ; her muscu- 
lar system languishes from lack of proper exercise. 

(3) To complete this sorry picture of the life led by the women 
among our rural population, and, to a less extent, among the 
lower and middle classes of our larger New England cities, a 
glance must be cast at their diet. This could hardly be worse, 
and it is in my opinion a most potent and prevalent source of ill- 
health. We live, as some one has appropriately said, "in the 
zone of perpetual pie and doughnuts." These "unassimilable 
abominations," together with sodden, half-baked bread, baked 
beans, cake, happily combined with an abundance of fresh meat, 
constitute the principal food of our lower classes. Their drink 
is chiefly tea, which is kept steeping constantly over the fire, and 
is often consumed in prodigipus quantities. While entirely de- 
ficient in nutritive properties, this beverage stimulates the 
nervous system, intensifying the powers of sensation, while it 
allays the craving for nutriment. It is my belief that tea 
inflicts almost as much injury on the female sex as alcohol does 
on the male. To the credit of our women of all classes, it must 
be said that consumption of spirituous liquors by them is almost 
unknown. 

As more than offsetting the baneful effect of its indigest- 
ible character may be cited the universal abundance of food. 
There is no family in the land so poor as to be in want of food ; 
fresh meats, which are luxuries but occasionally obtained in 
the older countries, are rarely absent from their tables. The 
plenty only renders more abhorrent the depraved tastes which 
our people show in their selection. Herein lies a grand field 
for a reformer. 
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(4) Finally, is the capacity for bearing children lessened by 
any of the influences peculiar to this country which have been 
adduced as likely to have operated in diminishing the vigor of 
our women 1 That our women have less children than formerly, 
may be admitted; but the same is true of French women, who 
are not subject to the same depressing causes. The sexual vigor 
of a race of women is evinced to a certain extent by the length 
of the child-bearing period. I have facts to show that in this re- 
spect our women surpass those of other nationalities domiciled 
in this country. A careful and discriminating analysis of the 
records of my private, hospital, and dispensary practice shows 
that in 4228 cases the average age at which the women began 
to menstruate was as follows : 



No. of Women. 

Swedes 32 

Germans 74 

Scotch 34 

Irish 1142 

English 185 

Americans 2503 



Age at first menstruation. 
16.437 years. 
15.540 
15.176 
15.176 
14.459 
14.316 



Carrying the analysis a step farther : 

Wo. of Women. 

Americans of Irish parentage 678 

Americans of American parentage 1454 



Age at 
first menstruation. 

14.43 

14.25 



These figures show the startling facts that, while the average 
age of the first menstruation in 1142 women born in Ireland was 
15 years and 66 days, the average in 678 of their children, born 
in this country, was 14 years and 175 days ; while the American 
women born of American parents began to menstruate at the 
average age of 14 years and 38 days. 

Cessation of menstruation : 



No. of Women. 

Irish 150 

English 16 

Americans 99 



Age at 

last menstruation. 

44.366 
45.000 
45.565 



While these last figures hardly include enough women to 
justify absolute deductions, they seem to indicate that in Amer- 
ican women the child-bearing period continues more than two 
years later than in the Irish here, and that the various influences 
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here at work are invigorating the generative powers of female 
immigrants. 

° Average duration 

from above figures. 

Irish 29.19 

English 30.541 

Americans 32.249 

Calculating the duration of the child-bearing period in those 
women from whom I could obtain both data, I found : 

No. of Women. Average duration. 

Irish 122 29.16 years. 

English 14 .... 31.35 " 

Americans 92 .... 31.85 " 

Without claiming for these relative figures very great exact- 
itude, I think they demonstrate that the child-bearing period of 
American women is very perceptibly longer than that of other 
nationalities who are here as immigrants. 

Arguing from these facts and other considerations, I feel war- 
ranted in the belief that the small present fertility of Americans 
is not due to physical inability, but probably to social causes. 
While it is questionable whether the various methods employed 
to prevent conception have a more deleterious effect than the 
proportionate greater number of births would have, there can 
be no doubt that the premature artificial termination of gesta- 
tion is a source of much ill-health, and is to be greatly deplored. 
The absence of all provision on the part of the State or central 
government for the care of illegitimate children is a potent fac- 
tor in bringing about this abuse, and in breeding a sentiment in 
its favor throughout the community. 

In conclusion, while admitting the above and other conditions 
as causes of impaired health among American women, I do not 
regard them as inherent in our climate, institutions, or social 
life, but as merely incident to a people in a strange land and 
under temporary conditions of life. I fail to recognize the fact 
as asserted, that our women are, as a whole, less healthy or 
robust than those of other countries. And I have seen so vast 
an improvement in their physical and mental vigor during the 
few years over which my personal observation extends, that I 
feel encouraged to predict for them in the near future as great 
pre-eminence in physical and mental strength as is now univer- 
sally accorded them for physical beauty. 

James Read Chadwick. 



